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Abstract 



This paper explores how students adjust to life at universities outside their home countries. 
Much of the current body of research was conducted prior to the 9/11 tragedy and focuses primarily 
on studies within a single U.S. institution. This project expands the boundaries by including multiple 
institutions from around the globe post-9/11. The authors describe international undergraduates’ 
educational experiences. Further analyses examine whether differences exist among the following: 

1) students attending U.S. or non-U. S. institutions, 2) those who hail from different regions of the 
world, 3) native or non-native speakers, 4) the sexes, 5) students who lived in the host country prior 
to enrolling or those who did not, and 6) those living on- or off-campus. 
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Voices from around the World: International Undergraduate Student Experiences 



There is a substantive body of literature addressing the issues surrounding the success of 
international students at American universities. When attending U.S. institutions, international 
students can face a number of challenges and a great deal of stress, particularly in academic 
situations, (Wan, Chapman, & Biggs, 1992; Al-Sharideh & Goe, 1998). Wan et al. (1992) question 
whether institutions in the United States effectively assist their international students in making the 
cross-cultural adjustment. They found that students whose home educational system was perceived 
as unlike that of the U.S. experienced more stress than students whose home educational system was 
perceived as more similar. Having good English language skills seems to play a role in lessening the 
stress felt by international students (Wan et al., 1992), as comprehension of lectures can be especially 
difficult for students from non-English speaking countries (Tompson & Tompson, 1996). 

Two additional sources of stress involve the creation of new social networks and the 
adjustment to a different set of societal values and expectations. American universities may foster a 
culture that is very different from what international students would experience in their home 
countries, such as American students addressing their professors in a less formal manner and 
sometimes even speaking without having been called upon (Tompson & Tompson, 1996). Having a 
strong social support network seems to improve international students’ abilities to cope with this 
stressful situation (Wan et al., 1992). Students see this as critical, but they tend to find developing 
those networks especially difficult (Tompson & Tompson, 1996). Al-Sharideh and Goe (1998) 
found that the number of strong network bonds that international students had with other students 
from their culture or similar cultures was positively related to a high self-esteem. In addition, “the 
establishment of strong ties with Americans has an independent, positive effect in promoting (an 
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international) student’s self-esteem, regardless of the number of strong ties developed with other 
coculturals” (Al-Sharideh & Goe, 1998). 

Many of the problems that international students experience may stem from their attempts 
to adjust to university life using strategies that would be effective in their own country but prove to 
be ineffective in the United States (Tompson & Tompson, 1996). Furthermore, international 
students from different cultures/ countries experience different problems, and students from 
cultures that are dissimilar to American culture tend to experience more problems than do students 
from cultures that are more similar. All of these factors make it very difficult to address all 
international students’ needs (Sheehan & Pearson, 1995). 

The current body of literature addressing issues surrounding the success of international 
students, while substantial, consists primarily of studies within a single institution, rarely examines 
the experiences of international students at non-U.S. institutions, and tends to refer to studies 
conducted prior to September 11, 2001. This paper aims to shed light on how students adjust to life 
at universities outside of their home countries. As much of the current body of research was 
conducted prior to the 9/11 tragedy and focuses primarily on studies within a single U.S. institution, 
this project expands the boundaries by including multiple institutions from around the globe post- 
9/11. 

Method 

In the spring of 2001, the International Board of Overseers at Tufts University 
commissioned a survey of the international students enrolled at Tufts University. The purpose of 
the survey was to determine areas in which international students had difficulty adjusting to 
American college life, ways in which Tufts University was a good place for international students, 
and how the institution could improve its programs and services for international students. 
Developing the paper survey was a collaborative effort between the Office of Institutional Research, 
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the International Center, and several members of the Board. The survey was administered during 
the spring 2002 semester. Based on the results of this survey and a desire to better serve the 
international student population, Tufts implemented a number of changes (Terkla, Roscoe, & Etish- 
Andrews, 2002). 

In the fall of 2003, the International Center and the Office of Institutional Research 
determined that an updated version of the survey should be administered to the current international 
student population. The 2002 version of the survey was the basis for the current survey, but the 
2004 version featured a number of changes. Questions that were no longer relevant were removed, 
some questions were re-formatted to yield more usable and hearty results, and some new questions 
were added to explore current issues of interest as well as to evaluate the impact of the changes 
made by the University after the 2002 administration. The resulting web-based instmment 
contained 137 closed-ended items, 27 open-ended survey items, and 16 “if other, please specify” fill 
ins, and was administered to the Tufts University international student population during the spring 
2004 semester. 1 

In order to interpret the results of the survey most effectively, it was hoped that a variety of 
comparisons could be drawn beyond the simple contrast of the 2004 Tufts results to the 2002 
results. In this vein, a number of Institutional Research professionals from institutions around the 
world were invited to participate in this project. Boston College, George Washington University, the 
National University of Ireland, Galway, Northeastern University, RMIT University (Australia), and 
the Universiteit van Amsterdam (The Netherlands) all chose to take part in the study. Each of the 
participating institutions was given a copy of the Tufts’ 2004 instrument. They were asked to retain 
a certain set of questions that were universally relevant (a total of 75 closed-ended items, 16 open- 
ended items, and 6 “if other, please specify” fill ins). They were then allowed to delete any of the 

1 A copy of the 2004 Tufts International Undergraduate Student Experience survey is available upon request. 
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other questions that were not relevant to the international student population on their campus, to 
add questions that captured information of particular interest to their campus, and to a very limited 
extent amend the pre-existing required questions. All surveys were administered in English, but in 
the case of surveys administered outside of the United States, the spellings and phrasing were 
adjusted to reflect the English conventions used by the country in which the institution was located. 
All efforts were made to maintain comparability of the data while satisfying each institution’s needs 
for questions relevant and meaningful to their campus. One staff member in the Tufts Office of 
Institutional Research developed all of the institutions’ surveys using the same web-survey software 
package, with the exception of Northeastern University’s. 2 All of the web-surveys had the same 
formatting in order to maintain a consistent look and feel and to avoid opportunities for bias that 
would hinder the comparability of responses between institutions. ’ The only differences in 
appearance between the surveys were in the logos/university seals at the top of each instmment and 
the introductory text, which were institution-specific. The five additional surveys that were 
administered via the web (Boston College, George Washington University, the National University 
of Ireland, Galway, RMIT University, and Universiteit van Amsterdam) contained, on average, 115 
closed-ended questions, 24 open-ended questions and 14 “if other, please specify” fill-ins for an 
average total of 153 survey items. 4 Northeastern University’s telephone survey contained 49 closed- 
ended questions and 4 open-ended items, for a total of 53 survey items. 5 

When each institution was ready to administer their instrument, an administrator from that 
institution sent an email to their international students inviting them to respond to the survey. The 
email explained the reason for the survey and/ or how the results would be used, provided a hotlink 

2 Northeastern University determined that their population was not a good match for using a web-based survey format. 
Therefore, the web-based International Student instmment was revised for telephone survey purposes. 

3 Copies of surveys are available upon request. 

4 Individual respondents often did not see a number of these items, as branching logic skipped them over questions that 
were deemed not relevant to them as determined by responses to prior questions. 

5 Northeastern University’s telephone interviewers also recorded the respondents’ gender and class year; however, these 
were not counted as question items as the interviewers recorded them without posing the item to the respondent. 
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